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HE charter of Local 574, General Drivers and Helpers of Minneapolis, 

Minn., has been revoked. Our membership everywhere will take notice, 
and do not recognize any appeal of any kind from this local union. You 3 
are further instructed not to recognize the due book of any member of the | 
local union. 

The charter of the local union was revoked by order of the General | 
Executive Board, in accordance with our Constitution, because the local 7 
union owes six months per capita tax to the International Union. In addi- 
tion to this the local union had violated several other sections of the 
Constitution. They had admitted to their organization individuals over | 
whom the local union and the International Union had no jurisdiction. 
The secretary-treasurer was not bonded. The local union failed to report | 
its membership each month and was guilty of many other substantial vio- | 
lations of the Constitution. This is the local union that had all the trouble 
in Minneapolis last year and under the leadership of radicals and Com- 
munists caused a great deal of disturbance to the business of Minneapolis. | 
It is true that there are a great many men who have paid dues into the © 
local union that are perhaps all right—honest and good union men, but it 7 
is their fault if they allowed the officers, or those running the union, to do / 
that which is wrong, especially to fail to pay its legitimate tax to the | 
International organization in accordance with the laws. Our tax is very 7 
low, only thirty cents per member, part of which is paid to the American 
Federation of Labor, to the Building Trades Department, the Label Trades 3 
Department, and other institutions with which we are associated. When ‘ 
we receive no per capita tax from a local union, then the other bodies | 
do not receive the tax from us, because we only pay to those respective ~ 
organizations with which we are affiliated, tax on the membership we } 
receive tax on. The International Constitution distinctly and clearly states 
that a local union must pay its per capita tax first, before any other bills © 
are paid, including the salaries of officers. Local unions that continue to 
collect monies from the membership who are not in good standing, or 
whose charter has been suspended or revoked, or who do not pay their per 
capita tax regularly to the International Union, are collecting money under | 
false pretenses and to a certain extent are subject to prosecution by any 
member who desires to bring proceedings. ; 


se 


HE Constitution of the International Union is made by the rank and 

file of our membership through their delegates who attend the convention. * 
The International Officers are obligated to carry out every section of that 
Constitution, whether they like it or not. If they fail to carry out the } 
Constitution they are not only violating their obligation but they are guilty ° 
of violation of the confidence on the part of the membership and are not 
fit or worthy to represent the men who have reposed their trust in them. 
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Firestone’s Scheme for 
Injunction Hit 


District Supreme Court Justice 
James M. Proctor issued a temporary 
injunction here prohibiting the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from 
withdrawing the Blue Eagle insignia 
from the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, as a penalty 
for the company’s refusal to comply 
with the Board’s order to hold an 
election, supervised by representa- 
tives of the board, to select a collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees, and to withhold, until such 
election, the company’s contributions 
to pay the expenses of the company 
controlled union. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor is- 
sued the following statement relative 
to the Firestone company’s injunc- 
tion application: 

“The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company defied the ruling of one 
court created by the Congress of the 
United States, the National Labor 
Relations Board, but is endeavoring 
to secure the help of another court 
created by Congress, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, to 
continue its flagrant and rebellious 
opposition to duly constituted 
authority. 

“The Firestone Company does not 
come into the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia with clean 
hands. 

“Because of its defiance of duly 
constituted governmental tribunals it 
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has forfeited all claim for govern- 
mental protection. 

“Those who seek the protection of 
the law and of government should be 
first required to obey the law and 
respect the instrumentalities of 
government. 

“The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company in seeking a temporary re- 
straining order and an injunction 
against the execution of the decision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board ordering an election, is deter- 
mined that its employees shall not 
exercise the rights and privileges 
conferred upon them by Section 7-A 
of the National Recovery Act. . 

“They are determined that their 
employees shall not through a secret 
ballot decide by a majority vote as 
to whether they want the company 
union or their own independent union 
as their bargaining agency. 

“Why are they afraid to risk a 
vote of their employees if as they 
allege their workers want to main- 
tain the company union fostered and 
financed by the company? 

“The action of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company in this particu- 
lar case offers the strongest possible 
argument in support of the early en- 
actment of the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act into law. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor will resist efforts of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company to 
defy the National Labor Relations 
Board, and will oppose its application 
for an injunction. 

“Labor will concentrate all its ef- 
forts in an endeavor to secure com- 
plete and full compliance on the part 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company with the decisions rendered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 





600,000 New Deal Clippings 


Washington.—Six hundred thou- 
sand press clippings have been 
amassed by what is popularly called 
the “scissors squad” of the New Deal. 


The Division of Press Intelligence 
under whose supervision the clip- 
pings are made employs 40 men and 
women on this work. Around 400 
newspapers are read daily. The clip- 
pings are compiled under classified 
subjects and a daily bulletin is issued 
giving the substance of them for the 
use of Cabinet officers and others. 





Tugwell Reveals Enormous 
Job Loss 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rexford G. Tug- 
well, President Roosevelt’s handsome 
Under Secretary of Agriculture who 
is sometimes described as “the last 
survivor of the ‘Brain Trust,’ ” made 
a number of decidedly sensational 
statements in the course of a speech 
before the Rochester Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently. 

America’s unemployed, he said, 
constituted “one of the country’s 
greatest assets’”—that is, if they 
were put to work. 

“If these idle workers had been 
gainfully employed since 1930, they 
could have provided a $5,000 home 
for every family in the nation,” he 
declared. 

Tugwell expressed the fear that 
unemployment might eventually 
force the United States into a great 
war. “History shows this happens in 
societies which lack the intelligence 
to anticipate revolution by reform, 
and imperialism by recovery,” he 
said.—Labor. 





Nationalize the Munitions 
Plants 


Talk about “taking the profit out 
of war” by various tax schemes— 
some of them of extremely doubtful 
value—should not be permitted to 
divert public attention from a sub- 
ject of much more immediate impor- 
tance, and that is nationalization of 
all munitions plants. 

Most of the shocking testimony 
taken by the Senate munitions inves- 
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tigation committee, under the leader- 
ship of Nye of North Dakota, con- 
cerned peace-time munitions profits 
and peace-time skullduggery of the 
war mongers. The navy ship “racket” 
and the international arms peddling 
of the weapons makers are examples, 
and most of these took place in years 
of peace. 

Only by nationalizing the muni- 
tions plants NOW, in peace times, 
and by building our naval vessels in 
Uncle Sam’s own yards, can we 
cripple the activities of those who 
make huge profits out of war and 
preparations for war. 

It is absurd to talk about “regulat- 
ing” a war after it has once started. 
The American people know that and 
they want their leaders to address 
themselves to the job of heading off 
future wars. The most effective way 
is to nationalize munitions plants. 
The best evidence that that is true is 
that every munitions maker and 
every militarist is unalterably op- 
posed to the suggestion.—Labor. 





Labor Is Slandered by Army 
Chieftain 


An emphatic protest was filed this 
week with Secretary of War George 
H. Dern against a speech by Colonel 
Frederick G. Knabenshue in which 
he said the American Federation of 
Labor is “driving us into civil war” 
by demanding enforcement of Sec- 
tion 7A of the Recovery Act. 

Knabenshue, commandant at Fort 
George Wright, Wash., is alleged to 
have made the declaration in an 
“Army Day” luncheon address to a 
group of Spokane business men. 

According to Associated Press dis- 
patches, he referred to strikers as 
“hoodlums,” and predicted that the 
regular army would be used in future 
labor controversies like the Pacific 
Coast waterfront walkout last sum- 
mer. 

The colonel’s remarks were imme- 
diately challenged by Washington’s 


Senators, Homer T. Bone and Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, who protested at 
once to the War Department. Point- 
ing out that the speech was made in 
the state which they represent, the 
solons called on Secretary Dern to 
explain whether or not Colonel 
Knabenshue was speaking “the senti- 
ments of the War Department.” 

President William Green of the A. 
F. of L. denounced the speech as 
“highly inappropriate, not founded 
on facts, and an incitation to lawless- 
ness.” 

“We do not believe that officers of 
the United States army should in- 
dulge in exaggerations to the degree 
exhibited by the colonel,’ Senators 
Bone and Schwellenbach said, in a 
joint letter to Secretary Dern. 

“We do not believe that army of- 
ficers should state in public addresses 
that the regularly adopted laws of the 
country, passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, will lead to 
civil war. 

“We think it most unseemly that 
the colonel should see fit to attack an 
organization, such as the American 
Federation of Labor, which has done 
so much to improve living standards 
within the United States.” 

The two Senators asked Secretary 
Dern to state “whether or not (if 
correctly quoted) the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the colonel reflect the sen- 
timent of the War Department.” 

President Green was incensed. 

“Such declarations by an army of- 
ficer are out of place at any time, but 
when publicly made on such an occa- 
sion as ‘Army Day’ they are doubly 
inappropriate,” the labor chieftain 
said. 

“His remarks are an invitation to 
lawlessness. There isn’t the slightest 
foundation for them. Section 7A is 
the law of the land, and, incidentally, 
it is a law signed by the colonel’s 
commander-in-chief. Labor wants 
that law obeyed and enforced. Em- 
ployers who are violating that law 
and defying Federal bodies set up to 
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enforce it are the ones who are re- 
belling against the government.”— 
Labor. 





“Scabs” in Hot Row Tell 
Right Names 


New York.—“You’re a liar!” 

“You’re a rat!” 

That was the printable portion of a 
description strikebreakers gave of 
each other at a hearing recently be- 
fore Abraham S. Wechsler, in charge 
of the division of licenses of the sec- 
retary of state’s office. 

Wechsler was taking testimony to 
determine if Peral L. Bergoff, “pri- 
vate detective” and nationally-known 
strikebreaker, should have his detec- 
tive agency license revoked. The 
charges against Bergoff were insti- 
tuted by State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Elmer F. Andrews. 

Bergoff, who boasts that he “made 
millions” during the railroad shop- 
men’s strike in 1922, is specifically 
charged with failure to pay “guards” 
he furnished a Georgia mill owner 
during the textile workers’ walk-out 
last fall. 

Four witnesses testified that Berg- 
off had “chiseled” them out of the 
$5-a-day “blood money” he had 
agreed to give them. It was during 
this testimony that the hearing was 
almost disrupted by Bergoff and the 
former “guards” shouting impreca- 
tions at each other. 

Bergoff tried to slug one witness, 
but was subdued by policemen, after 
chairs and tables had been upset in 
the struggle. 





Police Seize 8 Pickets 


New York.—After what news- 
paper reporters called a “lively 
tussle,” police arrested eight pickets 
outside of the Republic Theater here 
on complaint of the management that 
the men were performing a snake 
dance and obstructing pedestrian 


traffic. The pickets were former 
union employees of the theater who 
claimed they had been locked out be- 
cause of refusal to abrogate their 
contract. Nearly 3,000 spectators 
had the time of their lives watching 
10 uniformed policemen and three 
detectives drive into a group of 300 
men and arrest eight of them on the 
charge of mass picketing. 





Racketeers Infest Immigration 
Service, Labor Depart- 
ment Says 


Reports long current of large-scale 
racketeering in immigration and 
naturalization cases were confirmed 
this week by the Department of 
Labor. 

A 15-month secret investigation of 
Ellis Island, New York, conducted by 
Commissioner of Immigration Daniel 
W. MacCormack, it was announced, 
has resulted in criminal prosecutions 
involving 35 persons, including 
Michael J. Hogan, former Republican 
Congressman from New York and 
for years confidential clerk to the 
collector of customs at the port of 
New York. 

Deportation of 44 aliens has been 
ordered and proceedings have been 
started to cancel 200 fraudulent citi- 
zenship papers. 

The disclosures are declared to 
support in every particular charges 
which have been made for years by 
Andrew Furuseth, veteran leader of 
the Seamen, who has insisted that 
alien “bootlegging” is a highly organ- 
ized and flourishing business. 

MacCormick insisted that a flood of 
indictments will follow as_ the 
probers gather up the loose ends. 

“Revelations so startling in char- 
acter have come to light,” says a 
Department of Labor statement, 
“that investigators believe the actual 
extent of corruption and fraud has 
been only partially disclosed.” 

MacCormack declared that more 
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than $1,000,000 of “blood money” has 
passed from aliens through the hands 
of gangsters, crooked lawyers and 
present or former employees of the 
department. 

He said that regular fees were col- 
lected from aliens illegally admitted 
into the country and later for their 
naturalization. These practices, he 
charged, ran through the Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover administrations. 





Fat Salaries Are Paid to 
Railway Executives 


According to data recently filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, railroad executives are not 
compelled appreciably to reduce their 
living standards because of the in- 
creased cost of food and other neces- 
saries. The figures reveal that How- 
ard S. Palmer, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, was receiving $36,000 annually 
at the end of 1934. Charles Donnally, 
executive of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, was paid $42,000 an- 
nually at the end of 1934, plus $6,000 
a year by two affiliated companies, a 
total of $48,000, and R. W. Brown, 
vice-president and general manager, 
was receiving $18,250. 

J. J. Pelley, who preceded Mr. Pal- 
mer as president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, was paid 
$75,000 annual salary in 1929, but 
took a reduction to $37,000 at the end 
of 1933, probably because of the re- 
striction on high-salaried railroad 
executive imposed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as the price 
of federal loans to help the railroads 
pay their bills and keep out of bank- 
ruptcy. 





Clothing Company Pays Em- 
ployes for Idle Time 
Cleveland, Ohio.—The Bloch Com- 


pany, men’s clothing manufacturers 
here employing around 700 men and 


women, has adopted the policy of 
paying the hourly base rate for idle 
time caused by delays in furnishing 
work, breakdown of machinery, or 
other causes beyond the workers’ 
control. The company is a union 
label shop of the United Garment 
Workers of America. 

The plan was adopted following a 
year’s experiment. It is regarded in 
many quarters as a pioneer step in 
equitable labor relations. In explain- 
ing the new plan, Elmer Scheuer, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the company, said: 

“Application of this policy in our 
pants department disclosed a com- 
plete turn-about in the time-con- 
sciousness of our employees. It 
greatly increased the efficiency of our 
operations. As a result we have 
made the practice universal through- 
out all departments. 

“Idle time means money out of the 
pockets of all workers whose piece- 
work earnings are more than the 
minimum set by the code. Ninety 
per cent of our employees earn more 
than this minimum, and we are tak- 
ing this step in order that they shall 
not be penalized for idleness which 
they cannot remedy.” 





$80,000,000 Pay Boost for Rail- 
way Employes 


Washington.—Employees of rail- 
roads in the United States received 
what is estimated to be an $80,000,- 
000 wage increase on April 1, when 
their wages were restored to the 1931 
rate. The increase put into effect a 
return of the last half of a 10 per 
cent cut in pay made in 1932. 

One year ago an agreement was 
negotiated with the railroad execu- 
tives by the railroad brotherhoods 
and the standard railroad unions for 
the gradual restoration of the old 
wage rate. Under the agreement 
one-fourth of the 1932 cut was re- 
stored last July, one-fourth on Janu- 
ary 1 and the remainder on April 1. 





Who’s Who in the 











a 

The above is a picture of Leslie G. Goudie, Third Vice-President of the International 
Union. Brother Goudie has been Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 772, Coffee, Cheese, 
Butter and Egg Drivers and Salesmen, of Chicago, for many years. He was born and raised in 
Chicago and is forty-six years old. He is now president of the Chicago Joint Council of Teamsters, 
having been elected to that office after the death of William Neer. He was appointed Third Vice- 
President of the International Union in 1932 to fill the vacancy created by the death of Patrick 
Berrell. Brother Goudie is a full pay Generali Organizer for Chicago and vicinity and a repre- 
sentative of the International Union in that district. In addition to the work of General Organizer 
he has handled the affairs of the Joint Council of Chicago, which has the largest membership of 
any Joint Council in the country. His work for the past two years has been of such a nature that 
it is safe to say no pen can describe the seriousness of the situation that confronted him. He not 
only helps in the wage scales of other unions but endeavors to keep the affairs of his own local 
union running as smoothly as possible, as he is still secretary-treasurer of that local union. 
Chicago at any time, even in days of peace, is a city (because of its large membership), that 
keeps any man busy who represents the International Union or who is working for a local union, 
provided that man is on the job. Brother Goudie has been helpful in straightening out any 
questions that have arisen towards the bringing back of the several unions of the Chicago 
Teamsters’ Organization, most of which local unions are now affiliated with the International 


organization. Those that come in contact with Brother Goudie, both in the unions and in the 
business life of Chicago, respect him for his candid, open, honest expressions and his sincerity to the cause of our 
International Union. He is, of course, in a position where all cannot be his friends, but even those who disagree 
with him know that the position he takes is that of the real trade unionist and in defense of the International 
organization, and that he never fails to uphold the dignity of the office that he holds. There are just a very few of 
us who understand the work that he has been engaged in for the past two years since he became an International 
representative, and those of us that do know, deem it inexpedient and inadvisable to publish some of the facts 
surrounding his work in Chicago. He is supported in that city by the Business Agents and representatives who 
elected him to the presidency of the Council and who believe in his determination to do that which is right by all men. 
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Te picture above is that of John Geary of St. Paul, Minn., Fourth Vice-President 
of the International Union. 


; John Geary has the distinction, I think, of being one of the oldest members in the International 
¢ Union. He was a delegate to the convention of the old Team Drivers’ International Union, 
. which was held in Toledo in 1902. He was born and raised in Minnesota and as a young man 


r worked in the logging camps. John Geary is seventy-seven years old and is doing a man’s work 
f today for the organizations in St. Paul and that vicinity. He was elected to the International 
t Executive Board in the Detroit Convention in 1908. For many years he was Business Agent of 
t Local 120 of St. Paul, in which he still holds his membership. John is another one of our vice- 
U presidents who lived amongst the workers and toilers that were real men in his early days. The 
be logging camps and other employment in which he engaged was made up of men that knew no 
t hours and never complained of the intense cold or the awful heat in which they were employed. 
» They were real “he men” who did the pioneer work in that great agricultural state of Minnesota. 
4 Although employed in outside work in cold and rain, John is a total abstainer of all intoxicating 
r liquor and never used tobacco in any form during his entire life. He is noted for his cleanliness 
i of character and life, and his life is not a sham on the surface but he lives the life of one who 
“ believes implicitly in the faith that he has inherited from his parents, that there is a day of 
Pe reckoning when each man shall have to answer for his actions. Sometimes now when John visits 
. some of the unions where the radical element seems to dominate, it certainly must make him 
al smile when he remembers the days thirty-five years ago when he was laying the foundation stone 
ts for this splendid organization of ours. You will meet him at the next convention. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


A UNITED STATES Senator wrote me a few days ago asking me for my 
personal opinion on the Black Bill. This bill, as you know, is the bill to 
establish the thirty-hour week for Labor throughout the nation. Insofar 
as private manufacturing or employment within a state is concerned, I 
question whether or not it could be applicable to such employment unless 
the states adopted a similar law. 

Personally, I favor the thirty-hour bill. I am at a loss, however, to 
understand how our trade or calling—that is, our employers—how they 
could just now give us the thirty-hour week and the same amount of wages 
in volume at the end of the week as we now receive for forty-eight hours. 
[t would, in my opinion, be too much of a revolution immediately within 
an industry. It cannot be denied, no matter how we try to argue, that 
there are several branches of our business that are now having a difficult 
time, not only in not showing profits but in keeping out of the red. You 
can charge this condition, if you want to argue, to over-capitalization, to 
poor management, to waste of earnings in days of prosperity, or to many 
other reasons, but it is mainly due to cut-throat competition that cannot 
be overcome or gotten rid of by law. For instance, if the chain grocery 
stores mark down the price of bread to five cents a loaf or milk to six 
cents a quart, using said prices as leaders to sell their other goods, how 
can we get for the legitimate milk distributor ten cents a quart and for 
the large baking corporations six or seven cents a loaf for bread? In the 
trucking business if one or two individual owners, or small owners, who 
have their sons and their brothers-in-law driving trucks, working and 
repairing the trucks Saturday night and Sunday, hauling for any price 
they can get, especially on return loads, you must agree that it is rather 
difficult for the substantial trucking corporation to show profits. Of 
course they can go to the shipper and say, “We are insured; we have re- 
liable drivers; we guarantee the best of service, etc.” But the average 
shipper is looking for an opportunity to save every fifty cents a week 
possible in order again to meet the competition in his line of business. 
Consequently applying the Black Bill to our particular trade or calling 
just now would be, in my judgment, rather difficult if not impossible. 

There is another phase to this situation. How are you going to 
regulate the little fellow who will sneak out in the middle of the night to 
make an over-the-road trip? You would need a staff of policemen watching 
every road, and this expense could not be met either by the state or na- 
tional governments. Again, we know that the government failed in the 
enforcement of Prohibition although the government expended one hun- 
dred million dollars a year on enforcement. Take into consideration the 
cost of courts, federal district attorneys and “snoopers” who were em- 
ployed to the end that the Eighteenth Amendment be enforced and those 
violating said amendment be punished. It was a gigantic and total failure 
on the part of the government. Recently we find that the National 
Recovery Act—nearly every section of it—has been violated and that the 
government now practically admits its inability to enforce even Section 
7-A, which grants the right of men to organize into organizations of their 
own choosing. How then could the thirty-hour week be enforced by the 
government even if it became a law? This last question, however, would 
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have to be answered as time went on and it is no excuse, or should not be 
used as an argument against the adoption of the bill; but we cannot pre- 
vent ourselves, if we are honest, from looking at facts. You can regulate 
and legislate but you cannot watch every single owner of a taxi cab to 
see whether he works a six-hour day, an eight- hour day or a longer period 
of time if he desires to do so. Then again we cannot eliminate the “trim- 
mers” or those that cut prices and rates, because throughout the nation 
we have the professional politician and others denouncing our govern- 
ment because of its persecution of the little fellow, the small business 
man, etc. 

On the other side of the picture is the question of what are you going 
to do with the unemployed. My answer to that is as follows. The war 
stimulated the inventive genius of men in this and every other country. 
We produced machinery and have continued to produce machinery during 
and since the war that has practically totally dispensed with the necessity 
of human hands in many industries. Not only are millions of those that 
worked, were able to work and are still able to work, thrown out of em- 
ployment by the installation of machinery, but we have a new crop of 
the youth of our nation, male and female, coming into the competitive 
labor field every year as they become of age, and they find it impossible 
to obtain employment. As a boy I could go from one factory to another 
during the summer vacation and obtain a job at a dollar or a dollar and a 
quarter a day, and my boys in turn were able to find employment during 
their summer vacations when going to high school and college. Today 
this is utterly impossible. Vacation employments for young men going to 
high school or college is a lost or forgotten art. The result is that they 
are roaming the streets, hanging around corners, full of life and vigor 
and strength, fairly well fed by their parents who love them, and idleness 
is the father of nearly all crime and misery. Further on if you desire to 
investigate, you will find that our state prisons are filled not with for- 
eigners, but with the young men and women of America who were driven 
to crime mostly because of unemployment and the burning desire to get 
some money some way. 

Our country produces at least one-third more of everything than we 
can consume. Before the war we used to sell this one-third to foreign 
countries, products which included wheat, corn, cotton, meat, machinery, 
etc. European and Asiatic countries have installed modern machinery and 
increased production just the same as we have during and since the war. 
It is claimed by those who seem to know that Japan has modern machin- 
ery in all its industries and with its modern machinery and its cheap 
labor is flooding the world, especially our South American countries, with 
its manufactured products, selling much lower that the American manu- 
facturer can sell. The answer then is that we must live within ourselves. 
Our world trade is practically gone and it would be just as well if we for- 
got it for the time being. 

How then are we going to absorb the twelve millions of unemployed 
that we now have on our hands, who have dependents of twenty-four 
million, making a total of thirty-six million people that suffer for want 
of employment? Yes, I fully understand that the government is going to 
try to absorb three million of the unemployed through its work relief 
agencies within the next year. That would still leave us nine millions of un- 
employed, and I question the statistics on this unemployed. I believe it is 
much more than the figures given out by either the Department of Labor 
or the American Federation of Labor. Surely you must understand that 
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the government cannot eternally keep dishing out billions of dollars which 
must come back some time, some way, in the form of taxation. Otherwise 
our government will go bankrupt and our monies and government bonds 
will be worthless, as they became in Germany and in other countries, in- 
cluding France, which took away by depreciating the value of their money 
four dollars out of every five dollars in the value of their bonds and monies. 
Who pays the taxes if this money is to come back to the government? 
Why every corporation in the country is taxed now to an almost unbear- 
able point when you consider national, state, county and municipal taxes. 
The national government alone gets from every corporation on every one 
hundred dollars of net profits, thirteen dollars and fifty cents; and it is 
safe to say that state, county and municipal taxation on those same cor- 
porations equals at least twice this amount, making a total of, roughly 
guessing, somewhere around forty-two dollars in taxes paid out of every 
one hundred dollars earned in net profits by a corporation. This is the 
reason that corporations are not so anxious to go ahead and expand, even 
if they had an opportunity of selling more of their manufactured products, 
which very few of them have. But the answer is this; that the five billions 
of dollars recently appropriated by Congress for relief work must come 
back to the government in the form of taxation. Some of it, of course, 
comes from the worker because of increased prices. Do you know that on 
every ten-cent package of cigarettes purchased in the United States 
today that there are six cents taxes on that package? So there is four 
cents left for the price of the tobacco, the paper, the wages paid workers, 
salaries paid by corporations and dividends, as well as for the replace- 
ment of machinery, besides two or three profits—the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the retailer. Here in Indiana and in other states in the middle 
West, on every gallon of gasoline we buy there is five cents tax, four cents 
to the state and one to the nation. Did you ever stop to think that of every 
five dollars you spend for gasoline, one dollar goes for taxes from you 
directly, not taking into consideration the amount of taxes that has been 
paid by the corporation manufacturing and the dealer distributing the 
gasoline? The point I am trying to make is that all of the billions that have 
now been paid out for unemployment is coming from the masses of the 
people that have anything, including the corporations and the workers. 
Those employed are paying their proportionate share; so that it is some- 
times hard to understand why corporations, who have the best brains that 
money can procure, fight and eternally continue to fight something that 
would distribute employment. And if we can get rid of unemployment 
we get rid of dishing out the billions—not millions—that our government 
is now expending on unemployment. 

Of course the only logical conclusion is that in order to take up the 
slack in unemployment, in order to re-employ those ten or eleven millions 
of unemployed, we must distribute labor, and we cannot distribute labor 
on the eight or ten-hour day. We must get it down to the six or seven- 
hour day, and instead of working six days a week we must reduce that to 
five days per week. Maybe not now, not all at one time, but we must make 
a beginning and the sooner the better. It is also a certainty that corpora- 
tions will not do this voluntarily. They must be driven to it by legislation. 
It is aso a certainty that the state governments, controlled by local poli- 
ticians, will not do it; they must also be driven to it by the federal govern- 
ment. The Black Bill, therefore, has its merits and from a logical, sensible 
standpoint it must eventually become a law; otherwise there is no hope of 
re-employing the millions now unemployed. It has been stated, and I 
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think correctly, that even before the panic began in the winter of 1929— 
yes, in the years of prosperity, 1927 and 1928—-when the stock market was 
at its peak and everything seemed beautiful and extremely encouraging— 
it has heen stated and can be proved, it is claimed, that even then we had 
two millions unemployed in our country. It is safe to say we will always 
have from one million to two million unemployed, but our country could 
take care of that number if all the others were employed. 

Now then about wages and the shortening of hours. I stated in the 
beginning that it would be almost impossible for the employers in our 
industry and other industries, to continue to pay us, we will say, our thirty- 
five dollars a week and reduce our hours from forty-eight to thirty. Ina 
very few places we are working more than forty-eight hours and getting 
more than thirty-five dollars a week. But I say also in the same breath 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to live on less than the salaries we 
are now receiving. Our class of workers are strong, brawny, intelligent, 
God-fearing men, most of them with large families, and they cannot live 
on less than they are now receiving. Our membership is ninety-nine and 
one-half per cent American. We live and eat in accordance with the 
salaries we receive. We educate our children better than we were ever 
educated; it is our desire to make them happier than we were. Conse- 
quently there is no intention on our part of accepting less wages even if 
we have to fight and starve to maintain our present wages. If the increased 
cost of living keeps on we may be compelled to ask for more wages. The 
employers will say, “Well, Mr. Tobin, how are we going to pay; we are 
now struggling.” Our answer is this. “We sympathize with you; we will 
give you every help within the law to enable you to make a decent profit 
on an honest investment. You, however, must decide what an honest invest- 
ment is, and if you are not able to find the brains to make a profit out of 
your investment, we call your attention to President Roosevelt’s statement 
which is as follows: ‘Any employer that is not able to pay a living wage, 
an honest wage—and this does not mean just barely enough to live on, 
but enough to be able to set aside a little for the days when we will not 
be able to work—then that employer should not continue in the business 
but should get out.’” This statement is in substance what President 
Roosevelt said a year ago. And we say to the employers that the only thing 
for you to do is to get together in your industry and raise the price of 
your manufactured product, not sufficient to pay enormous dividends or 
enormous salaries to officers with bonuses, but enough to be able to pay 
decent wages even though there is a substantial reduction in hours. 

The hours of Labor must be reduced to re-employ the unemployed; 
the workers must receive the same wages for the shorter hours, and if the 
cost of living keeps on increasing, workers must increase their wages. 
Employers must find their way out and the way out is: Get more for 
what you sell. 


, a so 


Loca UNIONS that take anything like a gambler’s chance by going out 
on strike without first laying the matter before the General Executive 
Board are certainly playing with dynamite. If you have a chance to win 
a strike, the General Executive Board will endorse your strike. If you 
do not have any chance of .winning your strike the General Executive 
Board will refuse to endorse it. Unless you have a good, strong, healthy 
organization with at least 75 to 90 per cent of the men working at the 
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craft organized, there is not much chance of winning a strike these dull 
days when there are ten millions of men‘and women out of work looking 
for a job at any price. 

If a Joint Council is chartered in your district, the question of the 
local going on strike must be laid before the Joint Council, because when a 
local union goes on strike it may involve many of the other unions if the 
strike continues and the Joint Council should regard the question of any 
strike as a serious proposition. First, because they, themselves, may be 
involved, and next, they may be requested, and should be, assessed to help 
the local that is out on strike after they have endorsed it and if the local 
is without funds necessary to carry on court cases and pay other expenses 
attached to all strikes. 

I have repeatedly stated, it is much easier to call a strike than to settle 
a strike after it is called. A strike should be the last resort. In the labor 
movement it should never be agreed to if there is any human chance of 
settling it. A strike may be looked upon or compared with an operation 
for cancer in the stomach. It is just as dangerous to the jobs of the men 
involved and it is just as serious to the local union, as a whole because it 
weakens and destroys the standing of the local if the strike is lost. It is 
also bad business for the employers, even if they win the strike, because 
they have demoralized their plant. 

The same procedure is required by the International in the endorse- 
ment of a strike for ten or twenty men as when there are 500 or 1000 men 
involved. First, a strike vote should not be taken by the local union until 
all negotiations between the local and the employers have ended and there 
is not any opportunity of bringing about a settlement. Then the vote 
should be by secret ballot and it requires two-thirds vote of the members 
present at the meeting to vote in favor of a strike; then if a Joint Council 
exists in the district, the Council should be notified and the matter 
explained in the meeting of the Council and if the Council deems it advis- 
able they may endorse the strike after it has been discussed by them. The 
Joint Council is the tribunal between the International and the local and 
should regard its duty in the matters of strikes as being important and of 
a serious nature. 

The officers of a Joint Council should not hesitate to tell a local union 
where they are asking for what seems impossible conditions that in the 
judgment of the Council they should not endorse the strike, and where a 
local is not sufficiently organized or does not have at least 90 per cent of 
the men working at the craft in the local, because if a strike is entered into 
and lost it may injure or pull down the best interests of all of the locals 
involved or connected with the Joint Council. Delegates of a Joint Council 
who do not do this are not doing their duty. Joint Councils should stop 
the rank and file of the membership of a local union from destroying them- 
selves through impulsiveness and premature action. Where officers stand 
up for the best interest of the local, they may hear unkind comments, but 
as officers of the Joint Council they are doing their duty and the time will 
come when doing their duty will bring its own reward by saving the jobs 
of the men about to be involved in a strike. Of course you will meet with 
opposition in the expression of your opinion and in your determination to 
carry out the law. Two or three radicals within a meeting can do more 
bellowing than twenty-five honest, sincere and true trade unionists. But 
remember this is the price we pay when we take officership or agree to 
take over the duties of a local union or a Joint Council. If we fail we are 
only lending our aid towards destroying the union and the jobs of the 
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men. We are moral cowards at heart because we pursue the course of 
least resistance. Surely we want to do the right thing. Certainly we have 
the brains and the nerve to carry out the laws of our International, 
because we helped to make those laws. And last but not least we obligated 
ourselves to carry out the laws of the local and the International. Finally 
we must speak up because as leaders the membership expect us to. 


TTF 


The DANGER of driving a truck is becoming more serious. The. responsi- 
bility on each driver is greater than ever before. Why? Because traffic is 
increasing continually and because there are millions of automobiles and 
trucks now running that were not running a few years ago. In addition 
to this, the speed mania has gotten into the heads of many; and one of 
the other reasons is because there are tco many youngsters, too many men 
and women of low mentality and poor vision, who are in many instances 
absent-minded and endanger their own lives and the lives of our members. 

One of the things that should be done by every local and state govern- 
ment is to suspend the license, or prevent the operation of a motor-driven 
vehicle for some time, thirty, sixty or ninety days, of any individual 
driving, whether it be man or woman, who is under the influence of liquor. 
Anyone who claims he can take a drink or two and drive as well as if he 
was sober is not telling the truth. Every drink of alcohol deadens the 
senses and numbs the understanding. I am not a dry and I fought against 
Prohibition and I have no objections to a man taking a glass of beer when 
his day’s work is over, but I do object strongly to anyone taking a drink 
while they are operating a truck on the public streets or roads of our 
country because of the danger to the community and to the individual 
himself. 

I know I have seen men drinking in the old days when horses were 
being driven by them, who could perform fairly well the work they were 
intended to do; but I have also seen many of them who were pitiful and 
unable to do a day’s work. Because we have improved the conditions for 
our membership we have also improved the standard and quality of the 
men, and one of the things we have practically totally eliminated in our 
business is drinking strong alcoholic drinks during working hours. It is 
entirely different driving a truck of 100 horse power or an automobile of 
forty or fifty horse power, which runs without any force, than it was 
driving horses. The horse in most instances was highly intelligent and 
when anything wrong took place the horses knew enough to stop. In some 
instances they protected their drivers. There was a community of under- 
standing between a good driver and a good team of horses. There is no 
such community of interests between a motor vehicle or motor truck and 
the chauffeur. Consequently men who imbibe liquor during the hours of 
their employment are a serious danger to themselves and to the public, 
and no employer should be censured or condemned or requested to con- 
tinue in his employment one who drinks during the hours of work who 
has charge of a truck or automobile. 


TOT OF 
J our COUNCILS and Local Unions should not be sending in requests to 


the International for charters covering some particular branch of our 
craft for fifteen, twenty or twenty-five men who signify their intention of 
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becoming members if they can get a charter covering their own particular 
employments. We have in one city eighteen charters now granted and 
hanging on the walls of the offices of these local unions in that city and 
many of those locals have only twenty-five or thirty members and are 
not self-sustaining. They are dependent upon the other local unions that 
have business agents to look after them and just as soon as they get into 
a dispute with their employers, they ask that an International representa- 
tive be sent in there to straighten out some petty grievance, such as a dis- 
pute about overtime or because of the discharge of one of the men for 
some reason, etc. 

The International is desirous of having every man working at our 
craft holding membership in our organization but we cannot possibly be 
sending representatives in to act as business agents for the local or to 
do the work which should be done by the membership. 

As a result, we are now notifying you that when a group of ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, or even seventy-five men, come to you and ask for a 
charter and there are already several charters hanging on the wall, that 
you put this group into your union, temporarily, at least. 

Local unions that cannot help take care of their own affairs are not 
much good to themselves or to any one else. 

Recently quite a few trucks have become engaged in the hauling of 
money from offices and stores to the banks. These are armored trucks 
and in addition to the driver there are usually one or two guards on these 
trucks. Also lately some of these men have got it into their heads 
that they are better than the other drivers and should have a charter and 
local union of their own. We desire to say, this class of men are nothing 
more or less than truck drivers and the guards can be admitted to mem- 
bership as helpers. We will not give them separate charters, because the 
largest number of men who would be engaged at this work in any one 
city, with the exception of New York and Chicago, would be less than 
one hundred men and they could not support a charter of their own. 

In drawing up a wage scale for truck drivers it could be clearly speci- 
fied in the scale that members operating money wagons should receive a 
little higher wages for driving these trucks, because there might be a little 
more danger connected with this work, than the average wage scale paid 
to men driving the same kind of light trucks hauling merchandise other 
than money. Small unions are not effective in large cities and the member- 
ship are better taken care of in a large local union. 


TFT 


n 
To OuR MEMBERS EVERYWHERE: 

All brewery drivers, chauffeurs and helpers come under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
This is the decision of the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, upholding previous decisions. The drivers and helpers on brewery 
trucks are absolutely under our jurisdiction and it is your duty as mem- 
bers of our organization to encourage every brewery driver to become a 
member of our union. It is your duty to help the American Federation 
of Labor by carrying out its rulings and laws. 

The Brewery Workers International Union refuses to abide by the 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor. It is the duty of all affili- 


ated organizations of Labor to sustain the American Federation of Labor, 
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the parent body, and to insist that the Brewery Workers, while they are 
affiliated and chartered by the American Federation of Labor, carry out 
the decisions of that organization, which is the ruling power through its 
conventions. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs now 
makes this statement openly, that they are willing and ready to abide by 
any decision rendered by the American Federation of Labor insofar as the 
jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries is 
concerned. We sincerely regret having any dispute or misunderstanding 
with the Brewery Workers International Union. This expenditure of 
energy, strategy and finances could be better used in fighting the enemies 
of Organized Labor, the unjust employers. We however, cannot do other- 
wise than fight for the life of our organization in guarding the jurisdic- 
tion granted to us over teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers. We now say to 
the Organized Labor Movement in America and to any others interested, 
that two years ago we left our case for decision to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that the highest court of Labor, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, on two occasions after hearing the 
case, decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. It is your duty and my duty, as members 
of our organization, to struggle diligently towards maintaining this juris- 
diction and carrying out the decision of the parent body which chartered 
both the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the United Brewery 
Workers. 

We desire to remind our members, as well as all other fair-thinking 
individuals, that when there is any case in dispute in any phase of life 
and it is left to the higher court of the organization or government to de- 
cide that case, and when that case is decided and reaffirmed twice by the 
higher court, then fair-minded men should abide by that decision. The 
Brewery Workers refuse to do this. There is nothing left for us to do but 
continue to struggle so that the decisions of the American Federation of 
Labor will be upheld and respected. You must do your share by encourag- 
ing and requesting every brewery driver to become a member of this 
International Union, which has 150,000 paid up members and a splendid 
treasury ; this organization of yours which has never levied an assessment 
on the membership, although it has the right to do so under our laws: 
this organization of yours which never failed to pay benefits in any legal- 
ized strike; this organization of yours which has grown in strength and 
influence in every section of the country; that has done so much for you 
and is going to continue to work in your interests. You must exert your- 
self and explain the position of our International Union to all parties 
interested, and especially to brewery drivers with whom you come in 
contact every day and every week. 

Be an organizer. Bring into our union where they belong those 
brewery drivers. They will bless you in time for showing them the light 


and the truth, just as some of our good bakery drivers do now, who were 
once outside. 


TOF OF 


| F THERE is anything that is disgusting to a man elected to serve his own 
people, it is to have a business agent or officer of the union sit in at a 
conference with the smell of intoxicating liquor on his breath. If an 
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employer smells of liquor during the day he immediately loses your respect 
for him and your confidence in any statement he makes is weakened. No 
person elected to represent the workers in any capacity of the Labor 
Movement should be continued in office if he imbibes in liquor when he 
has work to do for the local union, or if he attends a conference smelling 
of booze. An individual representing a union or a number of unions is 
not exactly one individual. He is a spokesman and representative of the 
men who have trusted him with their affairs by electing him to office, and 
as a result of that their welfare is in his hands. There is also a certain 
dignity to the office that he is expected to and should maintain. 

I am pleased and happy to state that we have very few such repre- 
sentatives, because the rank and file will not permit such individuals to 
represent them. 


TOF OF 


I; Is expected that several amendments will be made to the Constitution 
which will affect the future continued strength and solidarity of the Inter- 
national Union. Unions that absent themselves by not sending a delegate 
cannot find fault with what is done in the convention by the organiza- 
tions who have sense enough and brains sufficient to send delegates to the 
convention to make the laws governing the International Union and the 
membership for the ensuing term. If you have no money in your treasury 
to send a delegate, begin now to levy an assessment of twenty-five or fifty 
cents a month per member so that you will have enough by the middle or 
end of August of this year. 


TOF OF 


I F YOU want a good suit of clothes you must pay the price. If you want a 
good dentist you must be willing to pay for his services. If you want 
results from your organization you must be willing also to pay the price 
by having substantial dues each month paid by your membership. Re- 
member that only thirty cents per month goes from each man to the Inter- 
national Union. All the rest of the money stays in your local treasury 
. ont may build up a fund to maintain and preserve you in case 
of trouble. 


Tr 


Or COURSE I know that all men are not equal, no matter what the Consti- 
tution states, because some individuals grumble and grouch no matter how 
much you have improved their conditions, and those same men are the 
ones that cry most about paying an extra fifty cents each month to their 
union in order to make a real local union out of the organization, and those 
are the same buddies that cry out for the International to help them the 
minute they get into any kind of disagreement with their employers, and 
those are the same kind of windjammers that are always hollering to the 
organization about the International and the American Federation of 
Labor, and usually are the loud mouths that compose the Communistic 
fraternity and as a rule the majority of them are not worth a continental 
in the employment. They want to jabber all day about the cruelty of the 
 oideaae and while jabbering they do very little work. You know the 
ype. 


TT OF 
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: W HEN sending in a wage scale just drop a few lines and tell us what 
is the difference between the wage scale you are sending in for ap- 
proval and the wage scale under which you are now working. 
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NY local union that is not in good standing is not entitled to have ite 

wage scale approved. That means your tax must be paid up to date. 

Of course you fully understand that should you get in trouble you are not 

entitled to any strike benefits. Your tax should be paid first, before any 
other bills incurred by the local union, including wages to officers. 
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N ANOTHER month or two we will be getting credentials ready for 
the convention. A local union that is not in good standing with the 
International Union will not receive credentials. Local Unions must have 
their tax paid for the month of June, 1935, in order to be considered in 
» good standing. Local Unions owing back tax or that are indebted to the 
' International Union, if they send delegates to the convention, delegates 
' will not be seated. Under our laws they cannot be seated. No member 
whose local union is not paid up to date is eligible for any consideration 
- in the International convention. 
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HIS will be the most important convention ever held by the Inter- 

national Union, as well as the largest in delegates. The trip will be a 
wonderful one. The entertainment is already arranged by a committee 
consisting of local unions in Portland, where the convention will be held, 
assisted by the Seattle Joint Council and the San Francisco Joint Council. 
| Don’t fail to be present. We do not want you to come for a good time 
- only; we want you to also come for a business trip. This means business 
| first; pleasure afterwards. Don’t send any dumbells as delegates. 
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HE San Diego Exposition, which it is claimed will be very well worth 

seeing, will be on about the time of our convention. The round trip 
tickets can be procured going out by way of Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
' apolis, Butte, Montana, and other cities, reaching Seattle and Portland; 
and after the convention is over continuing on to San Francisco, Los 
' Angeles, San Diego, and back by way of Texas if necessary, or returning 
by way of Los Angeles, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, St. 
| Louis or Chicago. There will be reduced rates for the round trip ticket. 
All delegates can make this trip in three weeks or less. It means educa- 
tion, enlightenment and a broadening of mind and vision to see our 
country first. The convention will last one week. A delegate, if necessary, 
can go to convention and be back in two weeks. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons -. 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
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